THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
what is remarkable is the great popularity of the historian; for
him the twelfth century is almost as much of a heyday as the
nineteenth. The histories and historians of the twelfth century
form a study bewildering in its scope and variety. "In our
times such great and memorable events have happened that the
negligence of us moderns were justly to be reprehended, should
they fail to be handed down to eternal memory in literary
monuments," said William of Newburgh. There was hardly
a monastery which did not keep a composite chronicle at some
time, and at many centres, such as Westminster, St. Albans, and
Winchester, chronicles were kept covering hundreds of years.
The individual chronicler is a twelfth-century innovation, and
he flourished nowhere more luxuriantly than in England.
William of Malmesbury, William of Newburgh, Ralph de
Diceto, Roger of Hoveden, Henry of Huntingdon, Florence
of Worcester, Simeon of Durham, Jocelyn of Brakelond, and
John of Salisbury, is a list of only English names among the
century's historians, and it is not exhaustive. William of
Malmesbury, the greatest of them all, who was offered the
abbacy of Malmesbury but refused it lest he should be separated
from his beloved work, put into words their common
ambition:
It arose that not content with, the writings of ancient times,
I began myself to compose, not indeed to display my learning,
which is comparatively nothing, but to bring to light events
lying concealed in the confused mass of antiquity. In con-
sequence, rejecting vague opinions, I have studiously sought
for chronicles far and near, though I confess I have scarcely
profited anything by this industry; for perusing them all I
still remained poor in information, though I ceased not my
researches as long as I could find anything to read.
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